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; Memorabilia. 


THE Louisiana State University Press has 

undertaken the important task of pub- 
lishing the complete extant correspondence 
of Bishop Percy, the great eighteenth-century 
scholar and antiquary. The general editors 
of the whole series are Professors Nichol 
Smith and Cleanth Brooks, and these names 
should suffice to assure the reader that the 
work will be performed in a way worthy of 
the best traditions of English and American 
scholarship. 

The second volume of the series, which 
has just appeared, contains the correspond- 
ence of Thomas Percy and Dr. Richard 
Farmer, Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, eminent as an antiquary and 
Shakespearean scholar, a friend of Dr. 
Johnson and himself a Johnsonian figure, 
who, like his great contemporary, in Profes- 
sor Brooks’s words, possessed “a powerful 
and vigorous mind coupled with a careless- 
ness that could be mistaken for indolence.”’ 
The volume contains fifty-five letters, four 
of which are from Farmer, with an Appen- 
dix containing an interesting History of 
Peercy’s unfinished Edition of Surrey 
(Tottel’s Miscellany). The correspondence 
covers the most fruitful years of Percy's 
literary career, from 1762 till 1773, when he 
published many books, including his cele- 
brated “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ 
his ‘Chinese Miscellanies,’ and his ‘ Five 
Runic Pieces.’ The letters make excellent 
reading for all who are interested in English 
literary history as the following specimens 
will show. On 9 Sept. 1762 Percy writes 
that he is “ glad to find a taste for the Old 
Romances begins to revive (not among the 


common Readers, where it would do hurt, 


_ but) amongst our Critics and Poets.” On 9 


October he gives an account which he had 
“lately heard” of “how Johnson came by 
his Pension,” and on 12 December he relates 
an anecdote which he had received from Sir 
David Dalrymple telling of “a Censure 
past on a Printer at Edinboro’” in 1566 
“ for printing at the end of a Psalm-buik ane 
bawdy ballet called Welcome Fortune.” In 
February 1763 he reports that he has 
“ ferritted out the folio Collection of 300 
Ballads advertised 1! 1* 0° in Ballard’s Sale,” 
and on 9 October he points out that a pas- 
sage of a speech of the Bastard in Act I of 
Shakespeare’s ‘King John’ alludes to the 
“ fabulous History of Rich. Coeur de Lion, 
in an old metrical Romance Imprinted for 
W. de Worde 1528. 4 black letter.” There 
are many allusions to Johnson. The most 
interesting is in a letter of Farmer dated 25 
Feb. 1765, in which he recounts the impres- 
sion made by Johnson on his friend at 
Emmanuel during his single visit to Cam- 
bridge. From this letter we learn that 
Johnson’s hours were “ not very Academic.” 


ANY British Servicemen discovered a 
family history when visiting Austra- 
lia in the last months of the Pacific 
War. During their stay in Sydney they 
were often attracted by the imposing appear- 
ance of the Mitchell Library, overlooking as 
it does the Botanic Gardens and green lawns 
of the Domain, and they were overjoyed 
when they visited the reading-rooms to find 
that from indexes to early manuscripts and 
newspapers unknown chapters in their fam- 
ily history stood revealed. 

The Mitchell Library Trustees are hoping 
that this personal enthusiasm will bring 
results, coupled as it is with their own drive 
to acquire every possible document that will 
add, in any way, to the many national 
archives gathered under the library roof. 


WE print in this number of ‘N. and Q’ 

- the opening chapter of the story of 
Charles Lamb’s tenure of a clerkship in the 
India House. It makes an interesting com- 
parison between the conditions in the Civil 
Service in the early nineteenth century and 
the present day. Our author, Mr. SAMUEL 
McKECcHNIE, has written the story in nine 
chapters, one of which will appear in each 
{| succeeding number. “ 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


I. 

[N March 1792, one of the established clerks 

under William Richardson, the Account- 
ant General of the India House, was dis- 
missed for lack of discipline. On the same | 
day another of Richardson’s established j 
clerks was given six months in which to re- 
form his general conduct and overtake the 
arrears of his work. Still on the same day, 
another of Richardson’s thirty-one estab- 
lished clerks, who had given ill-health as the 
reason for his persistent irregular attendance, 
found that he had been taken at his word 
and had been “allowed to retire” with a 
small pension. 

Charles Lamb, who had just turned seven- 
teen, applied for one of the vacancies in the 
Accountant’s Office. His petition was read 
at a meeting of the Court of Directors on 
4 April, and was referred with three others to 
the Committee of Accounts to examine and 
report. An earlier petition for an earlier 
vacancy caused by the resignation of a very 
young Accountant’s Office clerk had already 
been referred to the Committee, so there 
were now five applications for three vacan- 
cies. One of the Directors nominated Lamb 
for a clerkship, the Committee made their 
report, and on 5 April 1792 the Court 
appointed William Savory, Charles Lamb 
and Hutches Trower clerks in the Account- 
ant’s Office. 

Lamb’s prospects of advancement were 
confined to that office unless something un- 
usual occurred. On the other hand there 
was no rivalry from the clerks in other 
offices. For promotion purposes it was 
probably the most desirable office in the 
India House. Its reputation for speed and 
efficiency was high. 

A few days later he provided the required 
two securities. No doubt through the good 
offices of Samuel Salt, who was too old to 
make a good security, a security was found 
in Peter Peirson, a Bencher and close 
friend of Salt. “I know that he did good 
deeds,” Lamb was to write, “ but I could 
never make out what he was.” The other 





of Lamb’s two securities, in the sum of £500 


jointly and severally, was his brother John. 
No cash passed hands, otherwise it is im- 
probable that John would have been able to 


| stand as a security in this considerable sum. 


In signing the bond at the India House 
with Peter Peirson and John Lamb, Charles 
undertook to keep official secrets, to keep 
true and exact accounts of all the matters 
and things belonging to his office, station and 
employment, to give and deliver to such per- 


. son or persons as should be appointed by the 


Court of Directors, all books, papers, 
writings, effects or other things, and particu- 
larly all monies and effects of the Company, 
which should come into his hands or custody, 

The young clerk from a poor home paid 
a high price for the future benefits of his 
employment. During the first three years he 
received no salary. At the end of the first 
year, which time in his case coincided with 
the last days of the financial year, when 
annual gratuities were awarded if deserved, 
he received either no gratuity at all or at 
most £10. The Court of Directors did not 
themselves award the gratuities this year to 
the Accountant’s Office clerks, except in two 
cases of outstanding merit, but gave Richard- 
son £230 to divide among such others of his 
clerks as had given him the most material 
assistance during the past year. At the end 
of the following financial year, Lamb, like 
the other junior clerks, received from the 
Court of Directors a gratuity of £10. 

In the essays of later years he said that 
Elia would brighten up sometimes upon 
“ the old days of the India House,” when Elia 
consorted with various choice spirits. These 
early years of Lamb’s clerkship were the old 
days, but instead of consorting with the 
clerks whom he mentioned in the essay, and 
most of whom were of some official import- 
ance, he was not consorting with even the 
ordinary clerks. Henry Fombelle, of the 
Accountant’s Office, was the only one of the 
choice spirits whose age bore any resemb- 
lance to that of the future essayist, and 
Fombelle soon went on sick leave and did 
not return. He had a high reputation for 
efficiency and zeal. John Campe was 4 
choice spirit with a different history. He was 
forty years of age, and was the clerk who 
had recently been given six months in which 
to reform. About a year after Lamb first 
had him as a colleague, Campe’s wife peti- 
tioned the India House, saying that her 
husband had contracted debts, and praying 
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relief. Campe was dismissed. On account ' 
of his twenty-five years’ service an allowance 
of £70 per annum—which was the amount 
of the pension he would have received had 
he retired on the ground of ill health—was 
paid quarterly to his wife and daughters. 
Richardson, through whom the allowance 
was paid, was depended upon with confi- 
dence to see that no part of it was used to 
pay Campe’s debts or be in any way under 
his control. Campe petitioned in vain. 
Charles Lamb, friendless in the office, 
looked on at the fate of Campe and Fom- 
belle, nor did he forget these early col- 
leagues. Bartholomew Browne, about thirty 
years of age, was shortly, as an exceptional 
measure, promoted from a post in the 
Accountant’s Office to a more lucrative post 
in the office of the Clerk to the Committee 
of Warehouses, and later became Head of 
the Buying Office. Robert Wissett, Clerk to 
the Committee of Warehouses, was himself 
another of the choice spirits of whose 
presence the lonely clerk was aware. He was 
just over forty years of age and occupied one 
of the highest posts in the India House. 
Thomas Woodruff, about fifty years of age, 
was Chief Clerk in Lamb’s office and was 
therefore next in rank to the Deputy 
Accountant. Peter Corbett was nearly sixty 
years of age, and as Bengal Warehouse 
Keeper was enjoying an income of some 
£2,000 per annum. With these and other 
choice spirits Lamb did not consort. But 
Elia did, for Elia was not in all respects 
Charles Lamb. 

At the end of his third year of unsalaried 
service, Lamb lodged a petition which every 
India House clerk lodged at this stage. He 
prayed to be allowed a gratuity for his past 
three years’ services and to be allowed a 
salary in future. The services covered by 
the requested gratuity included overtime, for 
which, as he was earning nothing, he re- 
ceived no separate payment. For his past 
three years’ services he received, like other 
young clerks at this stage of their career, a 
gratuity of £30. His salary for his fourth 
year of service would be £40, and thereafter 





tenth of what was to be his entire period of 
service. There were, however, and had been 
other India House aspects of his life besides 
underpayment. 

“JT am starving at the India house,’ he 
told Coleridge about a year later, in one of 
his earliest extant letters, ““near 7 o’clock 
without my dinner, and so it has been and 
will be almost all the week. I get home 
at night o’erwearied, quite faint.” 

Lamb was undoubtedly working long 
hours, not merely at and after the period 
when his letters commence, but during the 
earlier years. For the work of the 
Accountant’s Office clerks had been increas- 
ing rapidly before he entered the India 
House and was still increasing rapidly, with- 
out as yet, or for several years to come, any 
increase of staff to cope with it The 
appointments were permanent and carried 
pensions with them, not as a matter of right 
any more than in modern Government 
Departments, but as a matter of practice, and 
therefore increases of staff took place be- 
latedly. On the other hand reductions of 
staff also took place belatedly. Lamb was 
to enjoy an easy time because of the latter 
inevitability, and was to be envied and by 
some sneered at for it. In these years he 
was seeing the other side of the medal. 

Moreover, his salary of £40 per annum 
bore no relation to the upheaval in prices 
caused by the outbreak of war with France 
in his first year of service. 

Clerks everywhere, and especially clerks 
in Public Offices, one of the proudest as well 
as one of the largest of which was the India 
House, normally considered it beneath their 
dignity to combine even temporarily to peti- 
tion for relief when their conditions had 
deteriorated. They were also, and with 
reason at that period, afraid of victimisation. 
The Accountant’s Office clerks did not make 
any positive move until 1796, although the 
times, so hard for them, were exceptionally 
prosperous for the India House. Unable to 
hold out any longer, “the clerks in the 
Accountant’s Office,” it was recorded in the 
Court Minutes, lodged a petition “ stating 





he would receive £70 per annum and would 
“succeed according to his rank in the said 
Office if deserving.” The previous day he 
had received a £10 annual gratuity, this being 
for performing his work meritoriously. 

© worst years financially were over. 
They had amounted, notably, to about one- 





the increase of business in that Department 
and the difficulties under which they were 
labouring in consequence of the high price 





1 For example, the India House sold some 
600,000 Ib. of Indigo in 1792 and nearly 3,000,000 
Ib. in 1795, but the staff of the Accountant’s Office 
was not increased 
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of the necessaries of life, and praying relief.” 
This, in all seriousness, was almost the India 
House equivalent of the mutiny, the follow- 
ing year, of the Royal Navy at Spithead and 
the Nore. 

The term “ the clerks in the Accountant’s 
Office ” includes Charles Lamb by its very 
meaning. His needs as a clerk whose home 
was exceptionally poor and whose income 
was exceptionally low, together with his char- 
acter, his sympathy with revolutionary social 
principles, and the fact that later he led an 
agitation in the Accountant’s Office, make 
it impossible to suppose that he was not one 
of those who were bold enough to petition 
for relief on the grounds of pressure of work 
and the difficulties under which they were 
labouring in consequence of the high price 
of the necessaries of life. 

The case for relief on both grounds was 
overwhelming. The India House was forced 
to do now what ought perhaps to have been 
done earlier when, in Lamb’s first year of 
service, they had increased the salaries of the 
twenty-two ordinary Directors from £150 to 
£300 per annum and those of the Chairman 
and Deputy from £200 to £500 per annum. 
Lamb was to have pointed remarks to make 
about the proclivities of Directors in ways 
like this and their economies at the same time 
at the expense of himself and the other 
clerks. They now belatedly introduced a 
system of regular increments. Lamb secured 
the relief of knowing that he was now certain 
to rise to a salary of £100 per annum at the 
end of his ninth year of service before re- 
quiring to depend upon occasional vacancies 
for increases,2 

One result of the increased pressure of 
business in the Accountant’s Office was the 
resignation on the ground of ill-health of the 
clerk who was fourth in rank; at the age of 
just over forty, he had had a long and dis- 
tinguished and lucrative career in front of 
him. The India House awarded him a 
normal pension for a clerk of his rank and 
with his length of service—£120 per annum; 
then they did something for which there 
is probably no parallel over a period of more 
than half-a-century. They awarded Lamb’s 
colleague a further pension of £80 per annum 








2 It may help to clear the air about the value of 
money in those times to state that in 1796 it was 
seven per cent. less than in 1928. The vital rises | 
in prices commenced in Lamb’s first year of 
service. 


on the ground that “his extraordinary 
assiduity and attention to his duty” had 
greatly injured his health. 

How, then, was faring the young clerk, 
Charles Lamb, of the nervous temperament 
and, in spite of the easy time which he had 
had before entering the Accountant’s Office, 
the conscientious disposition? He was con- 
solidating his position. His clerkship pro- 
bably meant more to him than did an India 
House clerkship to any of his colleagues, 
His life at home was hard. He passed out 
of the unsalaried stage in April 1795, on to 
what was soon to be admitted was the utterly 
inadequate salary of £40 per annum—this 
salary, in fact, being abolished in favour of 
a salary of £70 per annum as soon as Lamb 
had endured it for a year. With the inade- 
quate salary of £40 per annum he obtained 
increased responsibilities. Both pressure of 
work and financial hardship were so extreme 
that, when the winter came, the clerks in the 
Accountant’s Office were within four months 
of presenting, early in 1796, a petition for 
relief. 

The young clerk broke down and was sent 
to a mad-house. 

SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ARMORIAL GLASS AT 
STANFORD-ON-AVON. 


HE early fourteenth-century glass remain- 
ing at Stanford, Northants, has been 
well known to students since Winston wrote 
his ‘ Hints on Glass-painting * a century ago 
and illustrated some of it in line and colour. 
He also contributed an account of the glass 
to ‘ Architectural Notices of Churches in the 
Archdeaconry of Northampton,’ 1849, p. 
215. But it is not so well known that the 
windows also contain one of the most not- 
able collections of armorial glass in England, 
representing all four stages in the history of 
the art from its beginnings in the Middle 
Ages to its revival in the early nineteenth 
century. 

In the head of the east window are seven 
large and splendid shields in two rows, con- 
temporary with the fabric of the building 
and forming, with the accompanying cano- 
pied figures, a part of its original glazing. 
Below these, in the middle of the window 


| are two persons in armorial costume with 
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shields and the remains of an inscription, 
inserted in the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century; and in the base of the window are 
large figures of Henry VII and Elizabeth of 
York with the royal achievement and badges, 
which are clearly the work of Thomas Wille- 
ment, added, most probably, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century when Winston’s 
book had drawn attention to the interest and 
value of the original glass. A drawing of Sir 
Charles Cave, 8th Bart., d. 1810, reproduced 
by Nichols, in ‘History and Antiquities 
of Leicestershire,’ 1807, vol. iv, p. 350, shows 
that this part of the window had been 
blocked up in the eighteenth century when 
astone mausoleum, now covered by a grassy 
mound, was built against the east end of the 
church. Dispersed among the other win- 
dows of the building are more shields of the 
Tudor period and others in enamel colours 
of the early seventeenth century. 

The seven early shields in the upper part 
ofthe east window bear the coats of 


|. England with a label of five points azure, 
the Prince of Wales. 

2. Old France. 

3. England. ; 

4, England with a label of three points sil- 
ver, Thomas of Brotherton. 

5, The upper part of Wake of Liddell show- 
ing three roundels in chief gules on gold. 

. Checky gold and azure, Warenne. 

. Ature a bendlet silver cotised gold be- 
tween six lions gold, Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford. 


The shields are set in grisaille with natural- 
istic foliage and gold and silver chalices, said 
to refer to the Kingdom of Galicia and a 
common decoration in early fourteenth- 
century glass. 

The fourth shield gives us a fixed date. 
Thomas of Brotherton, son of Edward I by 
his second wife, Margaret of France, was 
born in June 1300. He was given his own 
establishment in infancy and was in arms 
against the Scots at the age of thirteen. He 
must thus have been provided with a coat of 
arms at a very early age, probably in the 
lifetime of his father who died in 1307. 
Thomas died in 1338. The shield of the 
Prince of Wales might thus possibly refer to 
his brother, Edward of Carnarvon, or to his 
nephew, afterwards Edward III. The archi- 
lectural details suggest the reign of Edward 
Ilwhen Alan de Asklaby was rector of Stan- 


cal 








ford and William de Aslakby abbot of 
Selby (1300-1313), lord of the manor of 
Stanford and patron of the living. Alan de 
Asklaby gave the abbey land and houses in 
Stanford in 1322,) and he and his kinsman 
the abbot were probably responsible for the 
glass; the mutilated figure of a priest in a 
tomb-recess in the south aisle may well be 
his. 

The King’s brother, Edmund, Earl of 
Kent, married Margaret Wake, sister, and 
eventually heir, of Thomas, Lord Wake, 
whose wife, Blanche of Lancaster, was a 
daughter of the King’s cousin, Henry, Earl 
of Lancaster. John, Earl of Warenne and 
Surrey; was another of the royal cousins by 
descent from Isabel of Angoulesme, King 
John’s queen. Elizabeth, the King’s sister, 
was wife to Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Essex. There may well have 
been more shields originally but unluckily 
neither Bridges nor Nichols has left any 
record of those remaining in their day, and 
Baker’s uncompleted ‘* History of Northants ’ 
does not include Stanford. 

After the dissolution of Selby Abbey the 
manor and rectory of Stanford were bought 
from the Crown, in 1540, by Thomas Cave, 
of a family already resident in the place. 
The middle of the east window is filled with 
memorial glass in which he twice appears in 
an armorial tabard bearing the arms of 
Cave, azure fretty silver, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Danvers, in a heraldic mantle bearing 
quarterly, 

1 and 4. Golda bend gules with three mart- 
lets of the field, Brancastre for Danvers 
of Waterstock. 

Silver on a fesse between three martlets 
sable three molets silver, Pury of 
Thatcham. 

Ermine a bend gules with three cheverons 
gold thereon, Bruley of Waterstock. 

In the centre of the window is a shield 
with these arms impaled, surrounded by a 
circular ribbon inscribed with the names of 
the quarterings. Fragments of a blackletter 
inscription confirm the evidence of the arms 
that the donor of this glass was the purchaser 
of the manor, Thomas Cave, whose tomb in 
the nave, bearing the same coats, is dated 
1558. The inscription in the window refers 
to him as “ armiger” and as he is styled 
Knight on his tomb he must have provided 


nN 


>) 


1 * Monasticon ’ III, 494. 
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prea cs ; | 
the glass in his lifetime. Its technique agrees | 


with his date: the ruby and blue are coated 
and abraded; the practice of abrading 
flashed glass marks the Tudor technique, 
and flashed blue was in use only for a short 
period on either side of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The glass is set in a 
jumble of earlier fragments, and it seems 
doubtful if this was its original position. 

A more perfect example of this type of 
memorial may be seen in a south window of 
the aisle at Waterperry Church, Oxon.? 

In the base of the window are large figures 
of Henry VII and his queen, Elizabeth of 
York, and between them the arms of France 
and England quarterly in a Garter, an arched 
crown above the shield, a red dragon and a 
white greyhound as supporters with the port- 
cullis and Tudor rose over them. The style 
of all these, and particularly the broad, 
ribbon-like ridged leading, is typical of 
Willement’s work, as at St. George’s, Wind- 
sor, and in Radley Church, Berks. But a 
late vicar, Rev. W. H. Sandon, in a paper 
read to the Leicestershire Architectural 
Society, 1883, printed in ‘ Associated Archi- 
tectural Societies Reports,’ Vol. xvii, stated 
that this glass had come from Stanford Hall 
and was believed to have belonged to the 
earlier house pulled down in the late seven- 
teenth century. When the three volumes of 
Willement’s cartoons lately found in the 
British Museum are made available they 
may clear up this question. 

The chancel windows on both sides have 
shields of the mid-Tudor period: 


North side, eastern end, 

Silver a cheveron gules; impaling a mer- 
chant’s mark. Some member of the 
Grocers’ Company is represented by this 
shield from which the black enamel of 
the cloves that should accompany the 
cheveron has disappeared. 


North side, western end, 

1. Gules three sheaves gold. 

2. Quarterly gules and azure a leopard’s 
face gold in the gules and a covered cup 
between two buckles gold in the azure, 
the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

South side, eastern end, 

1. Cave; impaling Gold three bars azure a 
bend engrailed sable between two bend- 
lets gules with three scallop-shells gold on 





z= Berks Archeological Journal, x\vii (1943), 


plate XIX. 





3. 


— 


the bend, Saxby. 

Azure a cross paty between five martlets 
gold, within a Garter, Edward the Con. 
fessor. 

Fragments of the shield of Cave; jm. 

paling Danvers quarterly. 


South side, western end, 
1. Cave; impaling Saxby. 


2. 
3 
4. 


Richard Cave, d. 


Gold a tau cross azure, within a Garter, 
the Order of St. Anthony. 

Saxby; impaling Silver a cheveron sable 
with three roses of the field, Gilbert? 
A virgin’s bust crowned with an eastern 
crown and wreathed with roses in an orle 
of clouds, the Mercers’ Company. 
1538, and Margaret 


Saxby, d. 1532, his second wife, were the 
parents of the donor of the glass; Margaret 
was daughter of Thomas Saxby, merchant, 
of Northampton, whose wife, apparently, 
was a Gilbert, but she does not appear in the 


pedigree of Saxby 


in Chester Waters 


* Chesters of Chicheley,’ I, 76. 
North aisle, western end, 


1. 


a & Ww 


Cave quartering Gules a cheveron be. 
tween three owls silver. The shield is of 
the scalloped form, set on a purple roun- 
del in a scrolled surround of Tudor type. 
The coat quartered has not been identi- 
fied. 


. Cave; impaling Danvers, Pury (frag- 


ments) and Bruley, quarterly. 


. The Mercers’ Company. 
. Cave; impaling Saxby (patched). 
. Cave; impaling Gold a saltire vair, Will 


ington of Barcheston. 


. Silver (patched) a chief gules with a goat 


passant gules thereon, Boughton; .im- 
paling Cave with a label gules per pale 
with quarterly, ermine a cheveron, Revel 
for Malory, gold a lion, Malory, gold 
three lions passant sable, Malory, a fess 
between three boars’ heads with a lion 
passant on the fesse, Gough. 
Most of the tinctures have failed so thal 


the charges are in outline only. The shield 
has been reset inside out so that to be cor 
rectly blazoned as above it must be examined 
from outside, seen in a mirror, or drawn i 
reverse. It represents Thomas Boughton and 
his wife Margaret Cave. She was a daughter 
of Edward Cave and Dorothy Malory whos 
impaled arms fill her half of the shield it 


stead of her paternal coat. 


This arrange 


ment was an heraldic innovation by th 
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Tudor heralds, of which there are numerous 

examples in the middle years of the sixteenth 

century.6 It is first observed in the Garter 

Plate of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 

gundy, 1470. 

1, Cave; impaling, quarterly, Ist and 4th, 
silver three wolves one above another 
sable, Lovet, 2nd and 3rd ermine a 
border bezanty, Turville, per pale with 
quarterly of five, Ist silver a cross voided 
between four crosslets fitchy sable, Bill- 
ing. 2nd two bends gold between six 
martlets, Prayers, 3rd silver a cross en- 
grailed, Drayton, 4th party gold and 
(azure) a cheveron ermine, Juel, and 5th 
silver a chief indented, Cranford. 

All the coats in the sinister half are done 
ona single pane of white glass in enamel 
colours, most of which have perished so that 
only the outlines of the charges remain. 

Richard Cave by Elizabeth Marvin his first 
wife, d. 1493, had Edward Cave who died 
yp. leaving by his wife, Dorothy Malory, 
daughter of Nicholas Malory of Newbold 
Revel, two co-heirs, one of whom, Margaret 
Cave, married Thomas Boughton of Caus- 
ton, Warwickshire. By his second wife, 
Margaret Saxby, Richard Cave had, beside 
Sir Thomas, the donor of the glass, Anthony, 
M.P., of Chicheley, Bucks, d. 1558, who 
married Elizabeth Lovett whose pedigree is 
given by Chester Waters, p. 49 (though it is 
not made clear why she quarters the coats 
of both wives of her ancestor, Thomas Lovet, 
who married Anne Drayton and Joan Bill- 
ing) and Sir Ambrose, M.P., d. 1568, whose 
wife was Margery Willington, daughter of 
William Willington of Barcheston, Warwick. 
North aisle, middle window, 

1. Gules (patched) a cheveron between 
three roundels gold with three crosslets 
formy fitchy sable on the cheveron, 
ada alias Heriz of Withcote: impaling 

ave. 

The bezants are abraded on the ruby flash; 
the cheveron leaded in. The shield has been 
reset inside out so that the impalement is re- 
versed. It represents William Smyth als 
Heriz of Withcote, Leicester, d. 1546, and 
his wife Dorothy Cave, sister of the donor; 
their son Erasmus Smith married Margaret 
_ widow of Roger Cave, the donor’s 

Nn, 


2, Cave; impaling Gules a cheveron silver 





| ea eis 
3 * Notes and Queries,’ 21 June 1941. 








with three gemel-bars sable thereon, 
Throckmorton of Coughton, Warwick. 

Brian Cave, of Ingarsby, Leicester, d. 1592, 
youngest brother of the donor, married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir George Throckmorton. 

Below this shield is a fragment of one of 
the quarterings of Cave, 

3. Ermine a bend sable with three congers’ 
heads rased silver, Genell. 

Sir John Cave, a presumed ancestor of the 
Stanford family, married the heiress of Peter 
Genille of South Cliffe. 

4. Cave; impaling, quarterly, Danvers, Pury 
(missing), and Bruley. 

5. Quarterly of six, Cave, Danvers, Gules 
a cheveron between three molets gold 
(the old coat of Danvers), Bruley, Pury, 
and Cave; impaling, quarterly, Ist and 
4th per pale and per fesse indented azure 
and silver a leopard gold in the first quar- 
ter, Croft of Croft Castle, 2nd and 3rd 
gules a bend between six lions’ heads 
rased silver, Skull, of Holte, Worcester. 

The shield is painted in enamel colours of 
the early seventeenth century; the third quar- 
ter of Cave has been reset upside down, and 
its molets, painted on roundels, have lost 
their points. The shield represents Sir 
Thomas Cave, great-grandson of the first Sir 
Thomas, who married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Herbert Croft, of Croft Castle, Here- 
ford; they were the parents of the first 
baronet, cr. 1641. 

6. Cave, with traces of a label; impaling 
Malory quarterly, the upper half missing. 

Edward Cave, the donor’s half-brother, 
married Dorothy Malory as before noted. 

7. Ermine, with two lines cheveronwise, 
drawn from the middle of the upper edge 
to thesides. Revel, unfinished? 


North aisle, eastern end, 


1. Cave. 

2. Royal Achievement of the Stewarts, 
much cracked and repaired. 

3. Cave; impaling a strip of a quartered 
shield. 

The crest of Cave, a black greyhound, col- 
lared, on a wreathed helm, and their motto, 
““Gardes,” is also in this window: it trans- 
lates into French the Latin meaning of the 
name. 


South aisle, western window, 

1. The Stewart Royal Arms in a Garter, 
done in enamel and stain. 

2. Silver two cheverons between three mart- 
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lets sable, Tanfield; impaling Cave. 

3. Cave; impaling Silver a fesse azure with 
three lozenges gold, Feilding. 

The last two are of Tudor technique, the 
fret and lozenges leaded in. 

Bridget Cave, sister of the donor, d. 1583, 
married Francis Tanfield of Gayton, 
Northants, who died 1558; her brother, 
Richard Cave, of Pickwell, Leicester, mar- 
ried Barbara Feilding, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Feilding, ancestor of the author of 
‘Tom Jones’ and of the Earls of Denbigh. 
Many quarries painted with the crest and 
motto of Cave are in this window. 

South aisle, middle window, 

1. Cave; impaling, quarterly Danvers, Pury, 
Bruley, and silver a saltire gules between 
four eagles (azure), Hampden. 

The shield has the scalloped outline of the 
mid-Tudor period and is surrounded by a 
ribbon inscribed with the names of the coats, 
as on the donor’s tomb. 

2. Gules a saltire gold voided, Andrews of 
Cherwelton; impaling Cave with a label 
gules set per pale with Malory quarterly, 
as in the western window of the north 
aisle. 

Catherine Cave, daughter and co-heir (with 
her sister Margaret Boughton) of Edward 
Cave and Dorothy Malory, married Sir 
Thomas Andrews of Cherwellton, Northants, 
and died 1555. The arms impaled for her, 
as for her sister Margaret, are those of both 
their parents instead of their father’s only. 
3. Cave; impaling Saxby, the bend indis- 

tinct. 

4. Cave quarterly, the upper part frag- 
mentary; impaling, Quarterly, Ist and 4th 
barry silver and azure six scutcheons 
sable with a lion silver on each, Cecil, 
2nd sable a roundel between three castles 
silver, Caerlyon, 3rd silver a cheveron 
between three chess-rooks sable ermined 
silver, Walcot. 

The first quarter of the impalement is 
fragmentary but the Cecil coat is complete in 
the fourth. The charges are painted in 
enamel colours, 

Roger Cave, son and heir of Sir Thomas, 
married, 1561, Margaret Cecil, sister of the 
great Lord Burghley; she afterwards married 
Erasmus Smith, son of Sir Thomas Cave’s 
sister Dorothy whose arms are in the oppo- 
site window of the north aisle. 

South aisle, eastern end, 

1. Cave; impaling, per fesse silver and sable 





a lion counter-coloured, Marvyn. 

The scalloped shield is set on a purple 
roundel. It represents the first marriage of 
Richard Cave, with Elizabeth Marvin of 
Church Lawford, Warwick, d. 1493, by 
whom he had a son Edward who married 
Dorothy Malory and whose arms per-pale 
with hers are impaled by their sons-in-law, 
Sir Thomas Andrews and Thomas Bough- 
ton, in other windows. 

2. Quarterly, Ist and 4th gules a fesse be- 
tween six martlets silver a crescent for 
difference, Croke, 2nd and 3rd silver a 
fesse nebuly azure between three roundels 
gules voided gold, Heynes; impaling 
Cave. 

The shield is set inside out. It represents 
the marriage of Prudence Cave, daughter of 
Richard and sister of the donor, with John 
Croke of Chilton, Bucks, d. 1546. 

3. Cave; impaling, Quarterly Danvers, 
Pury and Bruley, the donor’s shield as in 
the east window. 

4. The Goldsmiths’ Company, the buckles 
silver. 

There are good pedigrees of the Cave 
family in Burke’s ‘Peerage’ and in the 
‘ Visitation of Yorks,’ Harl. Soc., XVI, p. 51; 
accounts of most of the persons represented 
by the arms in the windows are given by 
Chester Waters, ‘ Chesters of Chicheley’ or 
by Macnamara, ‘ Memorials of the Danvers | 
Family,’ and Sir Alexander Croke, ‘ History | 
of the Croke Family.’ 

Pedigrees of the families connected with | 
them by marriage are in the Visitations of 
York (Malory, p. 195), Warwickshire 
(Boughton, p. 82; Throckmorton, p. 87; 
Willington, p. 374), Hereford (Croft, p. 20; 
Skull, p. 65). Pedigrees of Feilding and Cecil 
are in the current ‘ Peerages,’ and a detailed 
account of the letter is in Barron’ 
‘Northamptonshire Families.’ In Baker's 
‘Northants’ are pedigrees of Andrews, I, 
p. 295; Billing, p. 736; Lovett, p. 732; and 
Tanfield, II, p. 375. Lipscomb, ‘ Bucks,’ has 
pedigrees of Cave, I, p. 180; Croke, I, pp. 
131, 368; II, p. 189; Billing, ITI, p. 457; and 
Lovett, III, p. 45. 

When the ‘ History of Parliament’ reaches 
the Tudor period its editors will find this 
Stanford heraldry worthy of their considera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the reversed shields would be 
better protected and more intelligible if they 
were reset. 
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Peter Cave= Anne Ingleby 
| 





| 
John Alexander 
Abbot of Selby 
Leased Stanford 


to his nephew 


| 
Peter Cave= Mary Burdett 


Thomas Cave=Thomasine Passmere 


| 
Elizabeth Marvin= Richard Cave= Margaret Saxby 





| 
Dorothy Malory= Edward Cave 
| 





Sir Thomas Andrews= Catherine 


Margaret= Thos. Boughton 





Sir Thomas= Eliz. Danvers 


Roger= Margaret Cecil= Erasmus 


Sir Thomas= Elinor St. John 


Eliz. Croft=Sir Thomas 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON 
MILL YARD MEETING-HOUSE. 


(See ante pp. 95, 137, 161.) 


(d) W.H., Black: 


References to Wm. Henry Black, F:S.A., 
are numerous and there is a useful sketch 
of his life in the ‘D.N.B.’, ii. 576, by 
J.A.[shton], based upon private information. 
He was born 7 May 1808, the eldest son of 
John Black, of Kinton, Aberdeenshire. From 
his mother, who was of good family (the 
Langley’s), he inherited his love for antiquity 
and his strong religious leanings. Educated 
at a private school, he was a tutor among 
various families in the Tulse Hill district of 
London circa 1825. A regular reader at the 
British Museum, he there made the acquaint- 
ance of a number of literary men who pro- 
cured him a post at the Public Record Office. 
At his death he had risen to be Assistant 
Keeper. A prolific writer on antiquarian 
subjects, he was.one of the earliest members 
of the British Archaeological Society, as well 
as of the archaeological societies of Surrey, 
London and Middlesex, and Wiltshire. 
Black was the founder of the Chronological 
Institute of London, of the Palestine 


| | 
Dorothy= Wm. Smith Anthony 


Margt. Throckmorton John ‘Croke 





| 
Ambrose Richard 


Eliz. Lovett Margery Willington Barbara Feilding 





Prudence 


| 
Brian Bridget 


Francis Tanfield 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


Archaeological Society, and of the Anglo- 
Biblical Institute. He was also a member 
of the Camden Society. It is curious to find 
J. A. writing that “ at the time of his death, 
he was nominated for and would have been 
elected to the council of the Society of 
Antiquaries.” Actually Black served on the 
council of the Society on no less than three 
occasions. He was elected 23 April 1863, 
on 23 April 1864, and on 30 April 1867 (cf. 
Proceedings of S.A.., ii. 259; ii. 399; iii. 488). 
Black contributed numerous communica- 
tions to the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, ranging over the subjects of 
ancient mounds, Roman remains in Britain, 
medieval chronicles, and modern history. 
(For a full list, cf. Proceedings of S.A., 
Index, vols. i-xx. 38.) In his antiquarian 
work, Black was always referred to as W. H. 
Black, Esq., and never as “the Rev.” 


In the catalogue of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, the following works 
are listed under the name of W. H. Black: 
‘Chronicon Vilodunense ’ (London, 1830), a 
work undertaken with Sir R. C. Hoare, the 
historian of Wiltshire and editor of Giraldus 
Cambriensis. ‘Excerpta Historica’ (Lon- 
don, 1831) (edited by Samuel Bentley), 
Hoare, Sir R. C.: ‘A History of Modern 
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Wiltshire’ (London, 1822-44) [Black was a 
contributor]. ‘John Bon and Mast Pear- 
son’ (Percy Society). ‘Life and Martyr- 
dom of Thomas Beket’ (Percy Society). 
‘Psalms, English’ (1842: Percy Society). 
‘Catalogue of.the Arundel Manuscripts in 
the College of Arms’ (London, 1829). 

Of these works, ‘ Excerpta Historica’ is 
an antiquarian compilation based upon 
contemporary sources. The contributors 
were: Samuel Bentley; Thomas D. Hardy, 
Esq., of the Record Office in the Tower; Mr. 
Harris Nicholas; C. G. Young, Esq., York 
Herald; W. H. Black. In his preface, headed 
“ Advertisement,” Bentley writes: 


Mr. W. H. Black, in whom the enthusiasm of 
old Herne seems to be revived, has furnished me 
with a series of articles in illustration of the reign 
of Edward the Fourth, commencing with the 
narrative of the Tournament. 


In the various lists of the Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Black was listed: 
“ Black, William Henry, Esq., President of 
the London Chronological Society, 15 Mill- 
yard, Leman-street, Goodman’s-fields, E.” 

The Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries, 23 April 1873 (vi. 3), contain 
an interesting obituary of Black without say- 
ing anything concerning his religious views 
and activities. He was elected F.S.A. 9 Dec. 
1858, and is mentioned as an antiquary of 
considerable distinction. His chief fame was 
as a palaeographer. High tribute was paid 
at the time to Black’s work at the Record 
Office and on the Record Commission by the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Records, Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, who acknowledged Black’s 
help in completing the Report on the new 
edition of the ‘ Foedera’ of Rymer for the 
Record Commissioners. He spoke highly of 
Black’s archaic learning and palaeographical 
skill and regarded his death as being unex- 
pected. Black’s first communication to the 
Society of Antiquaries was made on 14 Feb. 
1861: “ On the date and other circumstances 
of the death of the painter, Hans Holbein, 
as disclosed by the discovery of his will.” 

This paper created a_ revolution in the 
study of the painter by proving that he died 
eleven years before the commonly received 
date. Black’s last communication was made 
on 16 March 1871. 

The revision of the ‘ Foedera,’ after the 
utter failure of an earlier edition compiled 
by Dr. Adam Clarke, was one of the more 
important undertakings of Sir Thomas 








Duffus Hardy. This important work of the 
late seventeenth-century antiquarian was put 
for revision between 1816 and 1833 into the 
hands of Dr. Clarke, a worthy Methodist 
preacher and writer on theology but with no 
obvious abilities for the subject. As a result, 
his edition is practically worthless, and 
further revision had to be undertaken by Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy in which he had the 
help of W. H. Black. An excellent account 
of the work, of Dr. Clarke’s failure, and of 
Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy’s revision, is con- 
tained in D. C. Davies: ‘ English Scholars ’ 
(London, 1939), ch. xi.). 


Despite his strong Sabbatarianism, Black 
himself conducted for some time a First Day 
ministry, thus illustrating the tendency to 
confusion of which Lt.-Col. Richardson 
complained in his letter to Mr. Axon. In 
1855 he became a Sunday preacher at the 
General Baptist chapel at Cranbrook in 
Kent. In the ‘ British and Irish Unitarian 
Almanac,’ he is listed as preaching monthly 
till 1862. The later series of Almanacs, from 
1863 onwards, do not list the ministers in 
connection with their chapels. In the ‘ Uni- 
tarian Pocket Almanac,’ Cranbrook is listed 
as “closed” from 1872 (the year of Black’s 
death) till 1889. In 1890 the ‘ Essex Hall 
Year Book’ was published and omits Cran- 
brook altogether. It had apparently then 
died out. The old chapel was Unitarian in 
belief for a long period (information sup- 
plied by Rev. Mortimer Rowe, B.A., D.D., 
Secretary of the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches). 


(e) William Mead Jones: 

Dr, Jones was the son of a physician and 
was born at Fort Ann, Washington Co., 
New York, on 2 May 1818. He became a 
Sabbatarian in 1850 whilst he was a mis- 
sionary in Haiti. Becoming minister of Mill 
Yard in 1872 he died in London on 22 Feb. 
1895. Jones was editor of The Sabbath 
Memorial for fourteen years, a quarterly 
journal which preceded the present maga- 
zine, The Sabbath Observer. He had been 
pastor of other churches in America. Twice 
married, Jones had the reputation of being a 
fine linguist, a “master of Hebrew and 
Arabic and well acquainted with Syriac, 
Greek, Latin, French and Dutch.” Lt.-Col. 
Richardson, one of his successors in the 
ministry, was baptised by Dr. Jones at Mill 
Yard chapel. It is recorded that, in May 
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1859, Dr. Jones baptised a native convert in 
the Pool of Siloam at Jerusalem. (This in- 
formation was supplied to me by the present 
minister, the Rev. J. McGeachy, on the 
authority of “an old volume of The Sabbath 
Observer.”’) 


Dr. Jones, who came from America, 
is thanked by W. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L., 
in his preface to his edition of ‘ The Univer- 
sal Etymological Dictionary’ by Nathaniel 
Bailey (London, 1883), for his help in 
searching the church books. Full memorials 
of Dr. Jones do not survive. In the letter 
previously quoted from Lt.-Col. Richardson 
to Ernest Axon, F.S.A., there is a postcript: 


Mrs. Jones, Sen.. is still (i.e. 14 June 1915) living, 
now with her doctor son, Dr. William Black Jones, 
Rahere Lodge, Llangammarch Wells, Breconshire. 

Jones’s wife was Black’s daughter, and 
Dr. W. B. Jones is now dead (1946). In a 
letter to myself, dated 22 June 1946, Mr. 
Ernest Axon, F.S.A., refers to a visit he 
made to Mill Yard in Jones’s time: 


I am afraid that during the greater part of the 
19th Century, the congregation can scarcely be said 
to have existed. When I was there the congrega- 
tion consisted of the Jones family, my party, and 
a number of old pre who were in receipt of 
compensation for loss of wages by not working 
* 4 Sabbath, an old charity belonging to the 
church. 


In a later letter, dated 1 July 1946, Mr. 
Ernest Axon writes to me : 

My visits to Mill Yard were, of course, in‘ com- 
pany with my father, and his interest in that church 
was, I think, connected with Nathan Bailey, of 
the Dictionary, and not with vegetarianism. JI 
was two or three times at Jones’s house but do 
not remember if the hosts were vegetarian. 

Dr. W. E. A. Axon was a very keen 
vegetarian and the interest was likely to be 
preserved had Dr. Jones been likewise, a 
fact related to Lt.-Col. Richardson’s outlook. 
Mr. Axon also wrote in his letter of 22 June 
1946: . 

I do not remember where Jones’s degree came 
from, but it was undoubtedly USA, probably 
Alfred, though there were other Baptist universities 
Dr. Jones was pleased by the honour, but modestly 
thought he was not quite the kind of Minister who 
should be so honoured. 

Jones continued.a magazine, The Sabbath 
Observer, commenced by Black. He seems 
to have been a Sabbatarian General Bap- 
list first and foremost and out of touch 
with English Unitarian developments. It is 
possibly for this reason that the connection 





of Mill Yard and organised Unitarianism 
ceased. 
(f) Lt.-Colonel T. W. Richardson, V.D.: 

My information about Lt.-Col. Richard- 
son, the volunteer officer who reorganised 
the church and became its pastor in 1905 
is mainly based upon his obituary in The 
Vegetarian Messenger, December 1920, (vol. 
xvii, No. 12; and in vol. xviii, No. 1, Jan- 
uary 1921), and on private information from 
Mr. Ernest Axon, who knew him per- 
sonally and who informs me that he was a 
strong vegetarian and Sabbatarian (letter 
from E. A. to F, H. A. M., 1 July 1946), but 
Mr. Axon is not able to tell me whether he 
was a life Baptist. In the obituary Richard- 
son is referred to as “ Pastor of Mill Yard 
Seventh Day Baptist Church.” Having died 
on 18 Nov. 1920, he was buried at Islington 
Cemetery on 24 Nov. 1920. He had joined 
the Vegetarian Society of London in 
January 1873, and was a lifelong teetotaller 
and non-smoker. An Orangeman, Richard- 
son was Grand Arch Master and Past 
Provincial Grand Master of the Loyal 
Orange Institute. Some fifty members of the 
Order attended the funeral in full regalia. 
He was the founder of the Order of 
Danielites, a body pledged to abstain from 
flesh, alcohol and tobacco, and was editor 
of The Danielite Star. At his death 
Richardson was survived by a widow and 
three sons, one son had been killed in 
action. The Daily Gazette of the date 
refers to Richardson: “A great Biblical 
scholar, a life-long vegetarian, and a travel- 
ler in many lands. A man of singular charm 
and of a very courteous and kindly disposi- 
tion.” He seems to have been Evangelical 
in religious outlook. Richardson severed 
his connection with the General Baptist 
Assembly because they included persons who 
had not received adult baptism by immer- 
sion, 

In the Vegetarian Messenger, vol. xiv, No. 
12, December 1917, is an obituary notice 
of Second-Lieutenant R. H. Richardson, 
killed in action, 6 Nov. 1917. He had served 
in the London Irish Rifles and the Royal 
Flying Corps and was shot down over the 
German lines. An architect and surveyor, 
he was a Freeman of the City of London and 
a Danielite, 

Vegetarianism and associated subjects 
seem to have been a major interest with 
Thomas William Richardson. A few articles 
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by him, taken at random from _ the 
Vegetarian Messenger, illustrate his interests. 
In July 1915 (vol. x, No. 7) he writes that he 
is a Freemason of thirty-nine years’ standing 
and he also speaks of himself as a lifelong 
teetotaller and non-smoker. He had been 
installed in the chair of the eighteenth degree 
of the Temperance Rose Croix Chapter. 
Richardson urges that a teetotaller and vege- 
tarian can be a Mason but also urges the 
formation of non-smokers’ Lodges and com- 
plains that “ the smoke nuisance ” keeps him 
from the festive side of Masonry, particu- 
larly the dinners. In vol. xii, No. 7, July 
1915, Richardson writes on vegetarianism in 
the Army and says that, from personal ex- 
perience, he can say that it is quite possible 
for a man to follow military occupations on 
a vegetarian diet. He had done so himself 
in Volunteer days. In August 1916 (vol. xiii, 
No. 8) there is a note by T. W. Richardson 
reprinted from The Danielite Star advo- 
cating the slow mastication of food. In 
June 1919 (vol. xiv, No. 6) the magazine has 
a letter from Richardson on food consump- 
tion in a proper manner in view of the 
national food shortage; he advocates proper 
mastication and urges that food should be 
masticated for twice as long as usual. These 
few extracts, taken at random from the 
Vegetarian Messenger, illustrate Richard- 
son’s deep interest in the whole subject of 
diet. But there is no evidence that Jones 
was of the same views; vegetarianism seems 
to have entered the Mill Yard community 
with Richardson’s ministry to a tiny mem- 
bership, some of it probably scattered about 
the countryside. The church books were in 
Richardson’s custody. Their wealth of 
Puritan and eighteenth-century information 
should be made available to responsible 
students. 

After Colonel Richardson’s death the 
earliest Church Book of Mill Yard was 
handed over to the Seventh Day Baptist 
Historical Society in America (private in- 
formation from the present minister, the 
Rev. Jas. McGreachy). The chapel was 
never registered for marriages and the 
present Superintendent Registrar of the 


Borough of Stepney can give no information 
(letter of 12 July 1946 from the Registrar, 
Mr. C. L. Hurst, to the present writer). 
After the death of Lt.-Col. Richardson 
the services were continued by the Rev, W. 
Mr. 


Winston Haines of Wood Green. 





Haines was a prominent resident of the dis- 
trict and long minister of the Baptist Church 
as well as a member of the Board of 
Guardians. In 1919 he was elected an Urban 
District Councillor and was its chairman 
in 1926. When Wood Green became a 
borough he was one of its first six Aldermen, 
From 1920 to 1929 he added the Mill Yard 
church to his duties and became its Seventh 
Day pastor until 1929. Mr. Haiues died on 
3 Jan. 1936, his wife dying exactly a fort- 
night later (cf. The Sabbath Observer, April- 
June 1936). 

In 1929 the Rev. J. McGeachy became 
minister. His previous career had been 
among the Seventh Day Adventists. Born 
in Glasgow on 6 April 1897, he was brought 
up as an ordinary Baptist. In 1913 he 
joined the Seventh Day Adventists and be- 
came a full-time worker for their cause, 
afterwards becoming a missionary in Egypt. 
Doctrinal differences arising, he resigned 
from the Seventh Day Adventists in 1927, 
joining the Seventh Day Baptists. I owe 
this information to Mr. McGeachy himself, 
under whom the Mill Yard church continues, 
He has also published the paper, The 
Sabbath Observer. In the number for 
October-December 1936 is an interesting pic- 
ture of the old chapel and minister’s house. 

(4) Nathaniel Bailey — A Mill Yard 

Layman 

A note will not be out of place on 
Nathaniel Bailey and his connection with 
Mill Yard chapel. There is a rooted tradi- 
tion, accepted by Dr. W. E. A. Axon, that 
the “ Nathaniel Bailey” occurring in the 
Church Books denotes the name of the 
famous English lexicographer. A valuable 
note upon Bailey’s connection with Mill 
Yard is contained in ‘ English Dialect Words 
of the Eighteenth Century As Shown In The 
“Universal Etymological Dictionary” of 
Nathaniel Bailey,’ edited by W. E. A. Axon, 
F.R.S.L. (London, 1883), (cf. especially pp. 
xiii to xv). Bailey, who published his dic- 
tionary in 1721, was incomparably the most 
important English lexicographer before 
Samuel Johnson. He was definitely a Sab- 
batarian Baptist in Dr. Axon’s opinion, thus 
confirming the tradition. In the dictionary 
he protests against the use of the word, 
sabbatarian, in the conventional sense of 4 
strict observance of the First Day and, in 
his folio dictionary, defines a Sabbatarian as 
a Saturday worshipper. He includes an 
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account of the Seventh Day Baptists. 


In the Mill Yard Church Book the name | 


occurs with several variant spellings. In the 
records, the following entries occur, abs- 
tracted by the Rev. W. Mead Jones for Dr. 
Axon: 

Richard Bayley (p. 1). 

Brother Bayley; Sarah Bayley (p. ii). 

Mich Bayley and sis[ter] Baly, 1673-168—. 
Nathaniel Bailey, admitted 6th of ye 10th 

Month, 1691; baptised First Day following 

(p. 42). 

His signature occurs in business transac- 
tions in the Church Book in 1692, 1696, 1703, 
6 Jan. 1711/12. 

The Mill Yard Burial Register has: 

1733, Feb. ye 16: Mr. Bayley’s moder in 

law 8/6. 

1738, Jan. 8: For Mrs. Bayley of Stepney, 

3/-. 

1742, July 4: Mr. Bayley, 3/-. 

Dr. Axon concludes that the discordant 
sums charged for the funerals are accounted 
for if it be presumed that the mother-in-law, 
having views of her own, was not a member 
of the church and was therefore charged at 
a higher fee for burial. Bailey was buried 
at Mill Yard but, in 1883, before the disturb- 
ing of the graves and the taking over of the 
property bv the railway, Axon remarks that 
no stone was standing and the site of his 
resting-place was therefore unknown. 

The story of Mill Yard is interesting and 
fascinating. It commences in the turbulent 
atmosphere of disgruntled Puritanism under 
the Commonwealth and the outbursts of the 
Fifth Monarchists. It continues and _ in- 
cludes a famous lexicographer. Noble was a 
typical General Baptist minister of the 
period, rational in religion and non-Trini- 
tarian in outlook, combining several pas- 
torates and keeping school, as did many 
dissenting ministers, an ordinary rational 
Dissenter of his day though of peculiar Sab- 
batarian views. The story goes on to cover 
part of the life of an outstanding antiquary 
and touches upon vegetarianism. In 1933, 
according to Dr. Whitley, it still had twenty- 
four members. They were the latter-day 
perpetuation of a once-famous sect whose 
distinctive views ruffled dissenting dovecots 
and led to more than one strong theological 
controversy. 


F. H. AMPHLFTT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Manchester. 


| KIRKE WHITE’S INTRODUCTION TO 

HIS POEM ON ‘ TIME.’—In continua- 
tion of publication of documents relating to 
the Nottingham poet, Henry Kirke White, 
now is sent a transcript of a prose introduc- 
tion he wrote for his never completed poem 
on ‘Time.’ Southey’s, and hence all good 
editions of Kirke White, include the verses, 
but the planned introduction seems not to 
have been printed. What follows is from 
the original MS., now preserved in the 
Library of Harvard College, written on both 
sides of a single 8vo. sheet of paper. It is 
somewhat technically metaphysical. But it is 
of considerable interest. 


[The preface to Henry Kirke White’s Didactic 
Poem on “ Time,” in his own handwriting] 

The design of the following poem; is chiefly, to 
illustrate and if possible, to convey some compre- 
hensive idea of Infinity. 

Perhaps Infinity never appears in a more abstruse 
and inconceivable shape, than when it is applied to 
duration, with regard to the past; for it is utterly 
impossible for us to form any notion, how, ar 
Eternity can have gone before us.—How that can 
have elapsed, which knew no beginning. ... If 
we contemplate the Future, we see clearly that, tho’ 
we were to substract from the Eternity to come, 
all the ages which human art should not diminish 
its length one Hair’s breadth.—Yet, when we apply 
the same mode of reasoning to the past, and con- 
sidering our own age still as the datum from whence 
we count, endeavour in a similar manner, & with 
similar success to compute the centuries which have 
elapsed, we are immediately bewilder’d in the tide 
of contending arguments.—Reason not only opposes 
itself to reason, but revelation stands in direct con- 
tradiction to all reason.—Our reason tells us that an 
Eternity could never elapse, and at the same time, 
that God being himself the great source of all things, 
could himself derive his being from no source, and 
that consequently there never could be a period 
when he was not.—These two results of Human 
reason are utterly irreconcileable by any known 
process of the understanding; and yet Revelation 
puts an unequivocal substantiation upon the one, 
and lays down the consequent answers of the other. 

We learn then that God had existed from all 
Eternity, ere he proceeded to the Creation of the 
World; or, in othr words, that an Eternal Time 
had been ere that epoch.—The universe therefore 
was produced at the end of an Eternity! !—At the 
i close of that which had no close!! 

j Suppose it were to be made known to Man, that 
God intended to create another world, at a future 
time; and then he were to be informed, that this 
second creation would arrive at the end of Eternity. 
—We should consider this piece of intelligence as 
ridiculous, and futile. We should treat the last 
information, as a contradiction of the first.—It 
would be a kind of impossible contingency.—And 
yet this is precisely the case, with regard to the 
eternal existence of God, at the time of the Creation. 
—The distinction between Time past, and to come, 
| is of no import in a speculation like this, for the 
Eternity which we regard as having gone by, is as 
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illimitable, and it is as utterly irreconcileable with 
its very nature, that it could ever elapse, as that the 
Eternity to which we look forward, should ever 
elapse. : : : 3 

Such, and so incomprehensible is Infinity.—Its 
only solution is in him, to whom/ fall is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.] 

The original shows a very few corrections 
of the text, but none of fundamental mean- 
ing. The little essay extended to a third page 
which is not known to be preserved, and 
breaks off in the midst of a sentence. The 
last six words, given in brackets, are a merely 
tentative restoration, but perhaps may be 
forgiven as being in the spirit of the author. 


THOMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


PETRONIUS ARBITER AND ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT.—Among the extant 
poems of Titus Petronius Arbiter, there are 
certain elegiac verses that curiously adum- 
brate one of Mrs. Browning’s ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.’ The consensus is, of course, 
that the opening poem of her series is in- 
debted to the fifteenth ‘ Idyl’ of Theocritus, 
and perhaps to the ‘Iliad, I, 204. The 
sonnet reads as follows: 
I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young: 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ‘ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair; 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove,— 
“Guess now who holds thee ?”—" Death,” I 
said. But, there, 
The silver answer rang,—‘* Not Death, but Love.” 
There can be little question, I think, that the 
prototype in Theocritus has been correctly 
identified.1 The passage in * Idyl XV,’ how- 
ever, accounts for only the initial quatrain; 
the remainder of the sonnet has other 
origins. The figure wherein Love, “a 
mystic Shape,” seizes the poet by the hair, 
has been compared with the passage in 
Homer where Athene interrupts Achilles’ 
show of force against Agamemnon. As 
Dryden puts it, 





1 The interested reader will find it translated in 
‘The Complete Works of Mrs. E. B. Browning,” 
ed. Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, vol. iii, 
p. 392 (New York, Sproul, 1901), or in Andrew 
Lang’s edition of Theocritus. 


Her hand she fasten’d on his hair behind; 

Then backward by his yellow curls she drew; 

To him, and him alone, confess’d in view.2 
Similarities are obvious here, though, to be 
sure, nothing is said about Love. 

However convincing the foregoing parallel 
may be, I have found that the sonnet may 
also be compared with a fourteen-line poem 
(No, 26) in the works of Petronius. It begins 
thus: 

Lecto compositus vix prima silentia noctis 

carpebam et somno lumina victa dabam, 

cum me saevus Amor prensat sursumque 
capillis 

excitat et lacerum pervigilare jubet. 
“ Resting in my bed, I had scarcely begun to 
enjoy the first silence of night, and to yield 
my conquered eyes to sleep, when fierce Love 
grasped me, and drew me up by the hair 
to rouse me, and bade me watch, all torn, 
till morning.” These verses, I believe, are 
rather closer, in imagery, to Mrs. Browning’s, 
than are those from the ‘ Iliad.’ It remains, 
nevertheless, uncertain whether she was 
familiar with the minor writings of 
Petronius. There is no reason why she 
could not have been; there were several 
eighteenth-century editions, to which a 
Londoner with a bent for classical literature 
might have had access.3 

For the contrary part, since Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning was a thorough student of 
Greek poetry, she undoubtedly knew the 
Athene passage. My citation of Petronius 
can only, therefore, reopen the question of 
her true indebtedness. 

GROVER SMITH. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


PALINDROMES (See cxci. 104.).—A fur- 
ther selection. Several are based on 

those of HENRY CAMPKIN, F.S.A., at 4 S., xi, 
198. No. 16 is a square. 

13. (Now Ned I am a maiden won. 

14. Here so long? No loser, eh? 
. Trade ye no mere moneyed art. 
. Dora tones area; erase not a rod. 
. Evil is a name of a foeman, as I live. 
. In airy Sahara’s level, Sarah a 
Syrian I. 

2 Walter Leaf renders it: ‘ She stood behind 
Peleus’ son and caught him by his golden hair, to 
oof eed visible, and of the rest no man beheld 

er. 

3 See SiR STEPHEN GASELEE, ‘ The Bibliography 
of Petronius,’ Translations of the Bibliographical 











Society, vol, x, first series, pp. 141-233 (March 
1909). 
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19. Ban campus motto, “Bottoms up, 
MacNab.” 

20. Bob, a Sugar Pool’s foreman, madam, 
namer of sloop “ Ragusa Bob.” 

21. No dot nor Ottawa “legal age” law 
at Toronto, Don. 

22. I made Border bards’ drowsy swords: 
drab, red-robed am I. 

23. Now ere we nine were held idle here, 
we nine were won. 

24. “ Deliver,” | demanded 
“ emended, named, reviled.” 

25. Egad, a base life defiles a bad age. 
(cf. clxxxv. 387.) 

26. Name I, ‘Major-General Clare, negro 
Jamie Man. 

27. No; relate, Mat, AEsop’s Elba Fables. 
Pose a tame tale, Ron. 

28. “ Reviled did I live,” said I, “ as evil I 
did deliver.” 

29. I saw desserts, /’d no lemons, alas, no 
melon, distressed was I. 

30. Now debonair dahlias, poor, drop or 
droop. Sail, Hadrian, Obed won. 

No. 3 also has “ Ararat” as pivot. My 
list now numbers over sixty. I am told the 
name “Edna Lalande” is found in Wales, 
can any reader confirm? 


Nemesis, 





LEIGH MERCER. 
28 Golders Way, N.W.11. 


DR. WALTER BAYLEY (BAILY), 

PHYSICIAN TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(clxvii. 417, 456; clxxvii. 9; clxxxv. 18, 47, 
135 (s.v. Tempora Mutantur), clxxxix. 54) 
AND THE PREPARATION OF ALE 
AND BEER.—At the first reference I men- 
tioned four publications dealing with this 
eminent man, including two from the pen of 
the late Sir D’Arcy Power, both entitled 
“Dr, Water Bayley and his Works, 1529- 
1592° and published respectively in The 
Medico-Chirurgical. Transactions, vol. xc, 
1907, pp. 415-454, and The Library, Oct. 
1907, pp. 370-392. 

In an article from my own pen, entitled 
‘Dr. Bayley and the Murder of Amy Rob- 
sart’ and published in The Oxford Times, 
13 July 1934, I referred (inter alia) to those 
two publications and to the three books 
therein mentioned as having been published 
by Dr. Walter Bayley. 

With these I am not here concerned. I 
am only concerned with what follows, 

“There remains,” wrote Sir D’Arcy, “a 





fourth book in manuscript, which is said to | 


have been in the library of Robert, Earl of 
Aylesbury, entitled ‘ Explicatio Galeni de 
potu convalescentium et senum, et precipue 
de nostre Ale et Birie paratione,’ of which 
I have not been able to find the manuscript.” 

This reference, in the latter half of the 
1500’s, to the preparation of the national 
beverages, Ale and Beer, should be of 
national interest, and I should be grateful if 
anyone can tell me where this “ fourth book 
in manuscript,” by Dr, Walter Bayley, is now 
to be found. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


LETIER OF JAMES THE SECOND.— 
The original of the following is in my 

possession. It does not appear to have been 

printed elsewhere. 

London April 26 [1685] : 

{ could not refuse this bearer Cap. Daliel to write 
to you in his favor those that knew him hear give 
him a good report, so that except you have some 
exceptions to him which I do not know of I should 
be glad you would give him a Company of your 
Regement when there shall happen a vacancy, and 
besids that L:Gen: Daliel will take it kindly I 
am the more obliged to recomend him, since he 
tells me that Maxwell had the Company, that he 
pretended to, this being the only subject of this 
letter I shall say no more but that you shall always 
find me very much your freind 

James. 

The letter is addressed “For Colonel 

Douglas.” 


J. L. Weir. 


OHN VAN DER NOODT.—The editor 

of the correspondence of Thomas 
Percy and Dr. Richard Farmer in an 
appendix says that “according to a 
note written by Thomas Park in the 
British Museum copy’5 of Percy’s edition 
of Surrey, he “meant to add two more 
blank-verse authors, ‘I. Nandernoodt’ and 
Gabriel Harvey ” to his collection of English 
writers of non-dramatic blank verse before 
Milton. Professor Brooks does not attempt 
to. identify the mysterious “I. Nander- 
noodt.” The reference is clearly to the 
volume entitled ‘A Theatre wherein be 
represented the miseries & calamities that 
follow the Voluptuous Worldlings .. . 
Devised by S. Iohn vander Noodt . . . Lon- 
don ... 1569.’ This volume contains the 
blank verse translations from Marot and 
Du Bellay now usually attributed to the 
young Spenser. 

S. DE V. P. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





"THE LORD HIGH CONSTABLESHIP 
OF SCOTLAND.—Who was the first, 
and what are the exact duties of the holder 
of this office? Little appears to be known 
regarding the functions and, at one time, 
perquisites of the office, and the date of the 
institution of the office, and any authentic 
information on these points would be in- 
teresting. 

The first holder of the office, so far as I 
know, was Hugh de Morville (d. 1162). His 
son, Richard (d. 1189), who succeeded him 
as Constable, married Avicia de Lancaster, 
dau. of William de Lancaster, and their 
daughter, Elena, became the wife of Roland, 
Lord of Galloway (d. 1200), and carried the 
Constableship into that family. Alan (d. 
1234), the eldest son of Roland, succeeded 
to the office on the death of his father, and 
his daughter, Elena (or Helen), married 
Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, who 
in right of his wife became Lord High 
Constable. 

Roger, Earl of Winchester, died in 1264, 
without male issue, and his eldest daughter, 
Margaret, wife of the Earl of Derby, suc- 
ceeded to the office, but she resigned it in 
favour of her sister Elizabeth (or Isabel), 
who had married Alex, 2nd Earl of Buchan. 
Buchan became Constable in right of his 
wife. He died in 1289, and was succeeded as 
Constable by his son John, 3rd Earl of 
Buchan. The latter married Isabel, the 
daughter of Duncan, Earl of Fife. She was 
the high-spirited lady who placed the crown 
on the head of Robert the Bruce. The Earl 
of Buchan adhered to the English interest. 
He died before 28 Apr. 1313, and by char- 
ter dated 12 Nov. 1314, the office became 
hereditary in the family of the Earl of Erroll. 
Since that date the Constableship has been 
held by two ladies only, viz.: Mary, Coun- 
tess of Erroll, 1717 to 1758, and the present 
Countess of Erroll, who succeeded her 
father in the Earldom and Constableship on 
his death in 1941. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ASON FAMILY OF CORK.—I would 
be glad of genealogical particulars of 
this family. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 








UEEN ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, IPS- 
WICH.—Mr. W. E. Potter and myself 
are engaged in collecting material for a his- 
tory of this School. Apart from references 
in the borough archives from 1412 onwards, 
and the story of Wolsey’s Cardinal College 
in the Public Records, surviving records of 
the school are few. No school registers are 
known to exist for any period before Dr. 
Rigaud’s headmastership, 1851-1858. It is 
likely, however, that records or correspond- 
ence relating to the school may be extant in 
private hands, e.g. in the possession of 
descendants of former headmasters. 

Any information on the history of Ipswich 
School, or about men connected with it, 
would be gratefuly received; it should be 
addressed to W. E. Potter, 13 Old Square, 
Warwick (for anything after 1800), or to 
I. E. Gray, 12 Chipping Hill, Witham, Essex 
(for anything before 1800). 

IRVINA GRAY. 


‘ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS.’—I have a bound collection 
of the above—* translated from the French 
“Contes Arabes’ of M. Galland for J. Lim- 
bard, printed in (monthly?) parts, 143 
Strand (near Somerset House) by W. Sears, 
45 Gutter Lane, Cheapside, London. Price 
Twopence.” Could any reader tell me 
the approximate date of these parts and 
the present value? There are 150 quaint 
engravings. 

D. O’SULLIVAN. 


JROOKE FAMILY IN SOMERSET.—Any 
information as to this family would be 
gratefully received. For centuries various 
branches were settled in Taunton and adja- 
cent parishes. Their wills were in the 
Taunton registry but all have been destroyed 
by enemy action at Exeter to which city 
rod were removed from Taunton about 
Admiral Sir George Rooke died without 
issue but any references to collateral de- 
scendants would be welcome. 


W. Locke RADFORD. 
‘BONNIE BANKS OF LOCH LOMOND.’ 
—Can any reader tell me who wrote 


the words and who composed the tune? The 
high road and the low road runs from where 


| to where? 


H.A 
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SECOND POOR (See cxci. 149)—This 

query leads to another. I have often 
heard the story of how a distinguished 
British diplomat, possessed of a very flirta- 
tious (if not worse) wife, was given a high 
honour by some foreign Power who—at the 
same time—rewarded his wife with ‘“ The 
Order of Chastity: third class.” Consider- 
able research has never been able to show 
that any such “ Order” is in existence: is 
there, in fact, any such “ Order ”? 


H. G. 


‘SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE,’ XVIII.—This sonnet describes 
the gift of a lock of hair to the beloved, and 
contains the lines : — 
My hair no longer bounds to my foot’s glee, 
Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree 
As girls do, any more. 
Ought not the word “ plant ” to be “ plait ”? 
To speak of putting flowers or leaves into 
the hair as planting them there is rather ridi- 
culous. It seems more likely to be an allu- 
sion to the style of hair-dressing of the 
period, when romantic young ladies plaited 
wreaths of flowers and leaves into their hair. 
Is the original MS. of ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese’ extant, and has it been ex- 
amined on this point? 
M. H. Dopps. 


PETER ELMSLEY.—This Greek scholar 

was born in 1773 and educated at West- 
minster and Christ Church. He was a 
nephew of his namesake the bookseller and 
publisher, who belonged to Aberdeenshire 
(what parish?) Who were his parents and 
where was he born? 

W. L. L. 


EAME.—In Hall’s Chronicle, published 
1548, the ‘ History of Henry IV’ begins: 
“What mischief hath insurged in realms by 
intestine division, Rome hath felt, Scotland 
may write, Beame can tell.” What does 
Beame mean? 
H. A. 


FIRST TALKING-FILM.—What was the 
title of the first talking film and when 





and where produced? I have read that the 
first British talking-film was Blackmail. | 
Was this film based on some novel? | 


A 1 


LEMUEL ABBOTT (1760-1803), POR- 

TRAIT PAINTER (Vide ‘ D.N.B.’).— 
There is an oil-painting supposed to be “ by 
Abbott, 1786,” and to represent Edward 
Burman (1714-1805), Esq., of Edwardstone 
Hall, Suffolk. 

Are any of Abbott’s diaries, notebooks or 
account books preserved, by the aid of 
which this painting might be identified, and 
if so do they contain entries of any other 
Burman or any Adams portraits? 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


SABBATARIANS.—The general statement 

is often made that, during the sixteenth 
century and the succeeding years, many 
German Anabaptists and French Huguenots 
were “* Sabbatarians ” (i.e. Saturday worship- 
pers). I should be extremely grateful for 
any exact references or examples bearing on 
this statement and illustrating it. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
Manchester. 


MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. — The 

‘D.N.B.’ states that Francis Rawdon- 
Hastings, Earl of Moira, was cr. Marquess 
of Hastings, 13 Feb. 1817. Burke gives the 
date as 7 Dec. 1816. The Government of 
India’s official ‘ List of Heads of Administra- 
tion’ has 2 Dec. 1816. What is the correct 
date? 

H. BULLOCK. 


VISCOUNT GOUGH. — Burke and the 

‘D.N.B.’ state that he was made G.CS.I. 
in 1861, the ‘Dictionary of Indian 
Biography’ that he was made K.C.S.I. in 
that year. Are not all three wrong, for the 
Order on its institution had only one class, 
K.S.I. Was he ever G.C'S.I.? 


H. BULLOCK. 


OSEPH E. CARPENTER.—Song writer, 
born in 1844. He wrote ‘ What are the 
wild waves saying,’ etc. Biographical details 
wanted. (clxxxiii. 168: an unanswered 
query.) 
H, A. 
OURCE WANTED.— 
The gouty oaks began to dance 
And floundered into hornpipes. 


[Tennyson’s ‘ Amphion,’ lines 23, 24.—Ed.] 
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Replies. 


SMITH AND SON, GLOBEMAKERS 

(cxci. 81). — The Transactions of the 
Optical Society, xxxi, No. 2, 1929-30, con- 
tains a very full list of makers of spectacles 
and scientific instruments compiled by Mr. 
T. H. Court. No. 160 in this list may assist 
the enquirer. The record is as follows:— 

Addison Smith, Charing Cross. 1764. 

A. Smith & F. Watkins. St. Martin’s 
Lane. 1764 to 1774. 

Three other entries under the name of 
Smith appear, but none of these can be con- 
nected with a Charing Cross address. 

Chubb’s ‘ Printed Maps of Great Britain’ 
(1927) gives: 

Charles Smith—map and globe seller at 
172 Strand from about 1800. The busi- 
ness was carried on by Charles Smith 
and Son between 1827 and 1852, and 
from 1853 by William Smith. 

Joseph Smith, publisher of maps, globes, 
etc., near Exeter Change in the Strand 

fl: c. 1720. 





AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


SECOND POOR (cxci. 149).—This expres- 

sion is defined in the ‘E.D.D.’ as “ the 
poor who are not in receipt of parochial 
relief,” and goes back to the days when poor 
law relief was regarded as somewhat of a 
disgrace as indicating a loss of independence, 
and before the state had come to be re- 
garded as an inexhaustible fund from which 
all and sundry can draw without shame or 
loss of prestige. 

It is often found in old Somerset wills and 
charities, testators recognizing the sturdy in- 
dependence that made self-respecting people 
loathe the thought of being dependent on 
parish relief. S. P. B. Mais writing about 
Martock church in his ‘ Walking in Somer- 
set’ refers to a bequest there of lands, the 
profits of which were to be distributed to 
persons receiving no parish relief, and the 
expression has been noted in connection 
with Castle Cary, Chiselborough, Kingston 


Seymour, Lydford, North Curry, Whatley ; 


Worle, etc. It will be interesting to learn if 
it were also used outside the county. 


I. FitzRoy Jones. 


Taunton. 





| 








LOLA MONTEZ (cxci. 126).—This notor- 
ious woman’s real name was Maria 
Dolores Eliza Rosanna Gilbert, and was 
born at Limerick in 1818. She is said to have 
been the daughter of an Irishman and a 
Spanish woman. But was her mother really 
of Spanish birth? Through the death of a 
relative, the heroine’s mother became pos- 
sessed of some property in Spain; and thither 
the family accordingly repaired in 1831. 

1838(9) “ Lola” (see the London Journal, 
8 April 1848) captivated the heart of a 
Spanish officer, named Senor Montez, and 
married him; but after a short time she left 
him and eloped with an Irishman of rank 
and fortune, and lived with him under the 
name of Watson, in Dublin. 

On 23 July 1837, “ Lola” under the name 
of Rose Anna Gilbert, spinster, married at 
Meath, Captain Thomas James, of the 2Ist 
Regiment of Bengal Native Foot; and on 19 
July 1849, whilst her husband was in India 
with his regiment, she committed bigamy by 
marrying George Stafford Heald, Esq., of the 
2nd Life Guards. The ceremony took place, 
first, at the French Catholic Chapel, in King 
Street, Portman Square, and afterwards at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. This act re- 
sulted in her being charged at Marlborough 
Street Police Court with the offence of 
bigamy. (For details of the case, see The 
Illustrated London News for week ending 
11 Aug. 1849.) 

With regard to “ Lola’s” parentage, there 
is no “ Silva Oliver” in the pedigree of the 
Oliver family of Castle Oliver, in Burke’s 
“Landed Gentry.’ There are, however, 
several members of the family bearing the 
Christian name of Silver, but no evidence of 
them having been the father of the woman 
known as Lola Montez. 

I incline to the belief that Lola Montez 
may have been the illegitimate child of a 
Silver Oliver by a woman named Gilbert. 
a Sor at Astoria, Long Island, New York, 
in ; 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Her father was Edward Gilbert, an ensign 
who died in India when Lola was 7 years 
old, and her mother. was an Oliver of Castle 
Oliver between Kilmallock and Kilfinane. 

Lola was educated in Scotland and Paris, 
and then went to live with her mother in 
Bath, but, in order to avoid an unwanted 
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marriage with an old rich man, she ran away 
to Ireland with Capt. Thomas James, married 
him there on 23 July 1837, and then accom- 
panied him with his regiment to India. 
E. H. Stuart Jones. 
(Commander, R.N., ret.) 


(COSTUME (exci. 149)—In ‘The Art of 

Heraldry’ (by A. C. Fox-Davies, Lon- 
don, 1904, p. 22) there is a portrait of J. W. 
Mitchell, Rothesay Herald (ob. {?]) 
wearing an old pattern of Scottish heralds’ 
uniform, and this has a sort of ruff showing 
above the tabard. Does that not answer 
Mr. STRUGNELL’S query? 


H. STANFORD LONDON. 
Buxted, Sussex. 


M PUTT APPLE (clxxxvii. 214).—These 

apples are named after Thomas Putt 
(1722-1787), of Combe in Gittisham, Devon- 
shire. The Putt family purchased Combe in 
1614. The last representative, Margaret Putt 
(1766-1846), married the Rev. Henry Marker 
(1766-1811), Vicar of Aylesbeare. In 1912 a 
portrait of Thomas Putt hung in the dining- 
room at Combe. 


R. H. ApDams. 
Bath. 


(QUTDOOR VINE CULTURE IN ENG- 

LAND (cxc. 237; cxci. 19, 86).—In his 
‘Rambles about Bath,’ 1848, James Tunstall, 
M.D., said : — 

The vineyards [at Bath] were, during the early 
part of the last century, noted for the black-cluster 
and (Muscadine grapes . . . the produce was con- 
siderable; in 1719, sixty-nine hogsheads of wine 
were shipped from Bristol, at a price of ten 
guineas a hogshead. About 1730 the crops began 
to fail, the reason assigned for which was that 
the springs being more backward, the grapes were 
not matured before the winter. . . 

R. H. ADams. 

Bath. 


PROVINCIAL PLAYBILLS OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (cxc. 222). 
—I should like to thank all who have kindly 
contributed additional items to those which 
appeared in my list. Mr. John L. Hobbs, 
Reference Librarian at the Derby Public 
Library, informs me that there are in that 
library six bills for the Bold Lane Theatre, 
Derby, dated between the years 1790 and 
1800, two for Buxton, belonging to the year 
1792, and three for Matlock Bath (two for 
1796 and one for 1797). There are also 
several other early Buxton bills, which are 





undated and may belong to the eighteenth 
century, though it is more likely that they 
are about 1802/3. 

Sheffield. FREDERICK T. Woop. 


BARLEY SUGAR (clxxxix. 171). — What 

may well be the earliest reference to 
sucre d’orge or barley sugar is to be found 
in Pomet, ‘Histoire des Drogues’ (Paris, 
1695), p. 98. A translation of the passage 
runs: “. .. barley sugar is sugar cooked to 
the breaking point and poured on to a 
marble slab covered with ever so little of 
sweet almond oil. It is then worked with a 
nail or crochet needle into whatever shape 
is desired and to avoid burning the hands 
they are rubbed with (barley) flour. . . . In 
order to obtain a better sale for this sugar 
some mix flour with the sugar while it is still 
liquid in order to reduce it to a paste... . 
Some people claim that the name barley 
sugar is not given on account of the admix- 
ture of barley or because it is prepared with 
a decoction of barley but because it has a 
yellow colour like barley.” 

This quotation should definitely dispose of 
the “sucre brule-Mary, Queen of Scots” 
derivation. 

NoEL DEERR. 


HUGH HUNT (clxxxix. 196; exe. 131).—I 

have just encountered this ubiquitous 
character again as far apart as the years 1651 
and 1755, on both occasions in connection 
with special courts baron of Furneux Pelham 
manor, for perfect recovery of some proper- 
ties there. In each case the plaintiff asserted 
that the defendant had had no entry but after 
disseisin which Hugh Hunt had made _ un- 
justly within the last thirty years. 


Hertford Museum. H. C. ANDREWS 


OHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE 
(clxxxix. 106, 196; cxc. 131).—I have just 
met with these two fictitious characters as 
late as 1815. It was in a case of common 
recovery held before the special court baron 
of Furneux Pelham manor, Herts. Robert 
Dobson names them as his sureties for claim- 
ing some property held of the manor. 


Hertford Museum. H. C. ANDREWS. 


LAWFUL SWEARING (clxxxii. 78; exc. 
83, 174, 218).—-See the 39th Article—“ a 
man may swear when the Magistrate re- 
quireth. . .” 
H. BULLock. 
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R: PILLING, WICKET-KEEPER (clxxxvi. | 
162).—Richard Pilling was born at Bed- 
ford on 5 July 1855. He died on 28 Mar. 
1891. 
R. H. ADAMS. 


(CHANGED LONDON (cxci. 62). — The 

new prison dated from the seventeenth 
century and was rebuilt in 1775 and 1818, 
demolished in 1845 and the House of Deten- 
tion built on its site, this prison was closed 
in 1877. 

The Spafields Chapel was demolished in 
1879 and a new chapel built in Lloyd Square 
in 1886. 

The Spa Fields Burial Ground occasioned 
much scandal by its methods and George 
Alfred Walker published, in 1846, a pamph- 
let with the title ‘ Burial-Ground Incen- 
diarism. The Last Fire at the Bone-House in 
the Spa-Fields Golgotha.’ 

Joseph Grimaldi was buried on 6 June 
1837 in the burial-ground of St. James’s 
Chapel, Pentonville Hill. He lived in 1822 at 
8 Exmouth Street, Spa Fields. 


JOHN ARDAGH. 


Middlesex House of Correction in Far- 
ringdon Road was demolished 1887. House 
of Detention in Woodridge Street (if same as 
Clerkenwell House of Detention) was de- 
molished 1890. “Rosebery Avenue was 
formed 1892. See Clunn: ‘ Face of London.’ 


HENRY ALFORD. 


MISERS AND THEIR CANDLES (see 

ante p. 68, at 69).—I always rejoice 
when I find in ‘N. and Q.’ an article from 
the pen of a citizen of the United States of 
America, as that shows how wide is the 
appeal of ‘N. and Q.’, but I rejoice yet the 
more when I therein find an article so entirely 
admirable as that from Dr. COLEMAN O. 
PARSONS, writing from College of the City 
of New York, which graced its columns at 
ante, pages 68-71. 

There can, indeed, be little in the life of 
John Elwes, the miser, who died on 26 Nov. 
1789, that has now been left unsaid or left 
without its authoritative source of informa- 
tion. 

Nephew of another miser, Sir Harvey 
Elwes, we are shown how “ John Elwes, then 
John Meggot and not yet a thorough miser,” 





abstemiousness, after eating secretly else- 
where, and, further, “by a change into 
shabby clothes” from his ordinary dress, 
because — quoting from Edward Topham’s 
‘The Life of the late John Elwes, Esquire,’ 
1790—“ To Sir Harvey Elwes he was to be 
the heir, and of course it was requisite to 
please him.” And so, on his visits to-his 
uncle — thus completely fooled — the latter 
“seemed pleased to find his heir attempting 
to come up with him in the race of avarice.” 

It is the passage which next followed that 
induces the present note:—‘ There they 
would sit—saving pair !—with a single stick 
upon the fire, and with one glass of wine 
occasionally betwixt them, talking of the ex- 
travagance of the times; and, when evening 
shut in, they would retire to rest—as ‘ going 
to bed saved candle-light.” (Op. cit., new 
edition, London, 1790, p. 4.).” 

This has at once recalled to my mind a 
certain solicitor, who shall be nameless, but 
who practised his profession at Brighton 
with great monetary success some half- 
century or so ago. Of him it was currently 
reported, to my knowledge, that, if a client 
came to consult him in the evening, he would 
have two candles lighted in his library and 
then, after welcoming his visitor, would ask 
at once whether he had brought with him 
any papers relevant to the matter for discus- 
sion. If the answer was in the negative, he 
straightaway blew out one of such two 
candles with but the single remark: ‘“ Then 
one candle will suffice.” 


L. G. H. Horton-Smitu. 


D- F, HAYNES (cxci. 105). — This gentle- 

man, the brother-in-law of the poet 
Shelley, and the personal friend of Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Sccott, died on 11 
Nov. 1852, at Leatherhead, and was buried 
in the family vault at Woodcote Church. 
Mr. Haynes was the author of the ‘ Romance 
of the Castle,’ and several other works, un- 
named (see obituary notice in the Jllustrated 
London News, 11 Dec. 1852.) 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


SIR MICHAEL DOVETON (exci. 18).—I 

suggest that Sir John Doveton (1768- 
1847) may be intended. He began his career 
“= reais Cavalry, and is noticed in the 
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The Library. 


The New Testament Letters. Prefaced and 
paraphrased by J. W. C, Wand, D.D., 
Bishop of London. (Oxford University 
Press: London, Cumberlege. 7s, 6d. net.) 


JN contrast with all the theological argu- 
ments and learned commentaries that 
have grown up round them none of the 
epistles of the New Testament is long. 
Romans occupies just 30 pages in this crown 
octavo book, I Corinthians occupies 26. 
Yet, as the Bishop of London points out in 
his Introduction, of all those who hear 
some part of these epistles read at 
some time, or even’ regularly, in church, 
or remember a few texts from St. Paul 
or St. James, very few have ever read 
any one epistle through at a sitting or have 
any idea of its general tenour and purpose. 
There are reasons for this in the language of 
the existing translations: 
“for older readers” (the Bishop points out in his 
Introduction), ** the language, whether Authorized 
or Revised, fails to ‘ bite’ because it is already so 
familiar, while the young are repelled by its archa- 
Isms 
and the modern versions, valuable as they 
are, fail to meet the needs of the ordinary 
reader 
“because they strive after too literal an accuracy 
... and are apt to prove slightly deterrent to any 
but the determined reader.” 
Apart from the language, the background 
of the writers’ thought is widely different 
from our own, and many of their illustra- 
tions and allusions relate to matters which 
are unfamiliar. 


For these reasons Dr. Wand has tried to 
put the epistles into a language which will 
penetrate to the intelligence of the average 
modern reader, using something between a 
free translation and a close paraphrase, and 
not hesitating to interpolate a senterice or 
two of explanation or transition when the 
context or the argument requires. 

So stated, the Bishop’s object can hardly 
fail to win sympathy. One feels that these 








versions of St. Paul and the other Apostles 
are an interesting experiment that is at least | 
partly successful. Thus the Revisers make 
St. Paul say to Philemon: 


Wherefore, though I have all boldness in Christ ' 


to enjoin thee that which is befitting, yet for love’s 
sake I rather beseech, being such a one as Paul the 
aged and now a prisoner of Christ Jesus: I beseech 
thee for my child, whom I have begotten in my 
bonds, Onesimus. 

Dr. Wand’s version is certainly easier; more 
intelligible, and probably more persuasive, 
to modern ears: 

Consequently there is no need for me to urge 
you to do your bounden duty in the particular 
matter about which I am writing; though I should 
be quite brave enough in Christ to do that if 
necessary. But I would much rather appeal to your 
love for me, an old man and a prisoner for the 
cause of Christ. I want to enlist your sympathy 
on behalf of a convert I have made here in prison 
—a veritable son born to me while in chains. It 
is none other than Onesimus. . . 

Thus treated, the epistle is clearly shown 
as the tactful personal letter that it is; and 
in general it would be fair to say that the 
human note in St. Paul’s correspondence 
comes out very clearly in this version, freed 
from the Graecisms and archaisms that still 
cling even to the R.V. It is better English 
and a better translation on all grounds to 
say “You remember yourselves, my 
brothers, the circumstances of our first 
visit: it was no ineffective meeting ”; rather 
than “Yourselves, brethren, know our 
entering in unto you, that it hath not been 
found vain,” with which the Revisers, even 
in 1880, were content; and the cutting out 
of such clogging archaisms from simple 
sentences like this is all to the good, 
wherever it occurs. When it comes to 
deeper matters, for which the early Church 
had to find its own special terms, by giving 
existing words a new meaning, such as 
“ justification,” “ salvation,” “ grace,” in St. 
Paul, or “word,” “light,” “life” in St. 
John, it is not so easy to combine freshness 
or “bite” with accuracy and consistency. 
These versions, with “ acquittal ” for “ justi- 
fication,” “help” for “ grace,” and so on, 
in some instances, like all modern re-trans- 
lations, seem to suffer from a lowering of 
the spiritual temperature, a pedestrianism, 
that makes one wonder if this is really the 
Apostle Paul whose bodily presence may 
have been dismissed as “weak” by his 
opponents, but “ whose letters, they say, are 
weighty and strong ”"—or, as Dr, Wand has 
it, “solemn and portentous.” The basic 
difficulty is that although the message is 
perennial, it is impossible to reproduce. by 
the mode of translation alone, the spiritual 
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climate in which they were written and 
read; but Dr. Wand’s book (including the 
admirable short introductions to each 
epistle) should make it much easier for the 
reader with no Greek to grasp clearly the 
separate purpose for which each epistle was 
designed, and something of the outward 
circumstances of its origin; for some, even, 
the very unconventionality of its treatment 
of doctrine may shed some new light on 
old truths. 


A History of Late Nineteenth Century 
Drama 1850-1900. By Allardyce Nicoll. 
(Cambridge University Press. Vol. I, 15s. 
net. Vol. II, 25s. net.) 


ITH these two volumes Professor Allar- 
‘ dyce Nicoll completes a formidable 
task, the first fruits of which were seen when 
he published ‘ A History of the Restoration 
Drama’ in 1923. In the meantime four 
other volumes have appeared: ‘Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama,’ ‘Late Eight- 
eenth Century Drama,’ and (in two volumes) 
‘Early Nineteenth Century Drama.’ Less 
than one-third (Vol. I) of this final instal- 
ment is devoted to discussion of plays, 
audiences, theatres, and critics; the remain- 
ing two-thirds (Vol. Il) comprise a 500-page 
handlist of play titles; and even in the first 
volume a good deal of space is occupied 
by bibliographical footnotes. This measure- 
ment of proportions is to the point, because 
it is also the measure of Professor Nicoll’s 
own apparent interests. He is more a sedu- 
lous and painstaking student of the drama 
than an ardent lover of the theatre, and his 
work is a tool for which some later historian 
will be properly grateful rather than an 
achievement sufficient and satisfying in it- 
self. By ransacking theatre literature and 
listing his sources he has in effect cut a clear 
path through a bafflingly dense jungle. 
in his chapters on the dramatists and 
plays of the 1850s-1870s the author is han- 
dicapped by two difficulties: (1) that the 
plays under examination are of such poor 
literary quality as to give small occasion 
for serious or fruitful criticism; and (2) that, 
since these plays will be almost unknown 
and usually unobtainable by most readers, 
he is compelled to give brief summaries of 





dull and often stupid plots and to quote © 
passages which signify little in isolation from ~ 
their context. The truth is that Professor © 
Nicoll would have had a less dreary field © 
to plough if his scheme had allowed him, in | 
this part of his book, to deal more with | 
acting than with playwriting. E. 


The sections on the later dramatists—W, — 
S. Gilbert, Henry Arthur Jones, Pinero, | 
Wilde, and Shaw—are more interesting and © 
enlightening, for the author is able there to 
assume preliminary knowledge in_ his — 
readers, and therefore to provide a more 
mature and generalized critical commentary, — 
In particular he writes with warmth and just 
appreciation of Gilbert, whose partnership~ 
with Sullivan has obscured his individual ~ 
merits as an innovator and reformer and as, 
in several respects, a civilizing influence in 
the English theatre of his time. Behind ~ 
Gilbert’s exuberant fun and fantasy, behind | 
his metrical gymnastics, and behind his — 
sometimes tiresome jokes, was an adult” 
mind which did not shrink from looking the © 
world in the face, even when the face was 
ugly. In different ways both Wilde and © 
Shaw owed something not unimportant to | 
Gilbert’s wit and moral candour. 4 

In a preliminary survey of circumferential | 
changes which moulded the English theatre © 
in the later part of the nineteenth century, © 
Professor Nicoll notes the influence of im-— 
proved transport facilities in multiplying the 
number and strengthening the position of © 
the West End theatres; and also the raising” 
of the social status of actors and actresses, © 
culminating in the knighthood given to | 
Irving in 1897. This attainment of official ” 
respectability by the stage has been com. © 
monly rated as an advantage, but a case | 
could be made for the opposite opinion. If” 
the theatre is to perform an independent 
function in the life of the community, as an” 
instrument of criticism as well as a source” 
of entertainment, it is desirable that it should” 
be kept free of irrelevant social and political) 
entanglements. Future historians of the En 
lish theatre may find it rewarding to consid 
in detail the consequences of the protracted” 
revolution which changed stage-players from 
rogues and vagabonds into ladies and gentle- 
men and trade unionists. 3 
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